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ABSTRACT 

This report is the latest in a series prepared for 
the International Conference on Public Educatipn that has been held 
since 1934 in Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices of the 
International Bureau of Education, which is now a part of UNESCO. In 
Part I the focus is on the special educational needs of and Federal 
programs of assistance to children in the United States who are 
disadvantaged by social, economic, or educational conditions in their 
homes and communities and whose subsequent growth and development 
would be severely handicapped without appropriate remedial or 
compensatory programs. This material has been adapted from the annual 
report made by U.S. Commissioner of Education, S. P. Marland, Jr., to 
the Congress in March, 1971. Part II is a brief background summary of 
the organization and structure of education in the United States. 

Part III contains statistics on American education compiled by the 
Office of Education National Center for Educational Statistics. The 
material covers the 1969-70 school year, the most recent full year 
for which figures were available at the time this report went to 
press. The tables also contain data from earlier years to indicate 
trends or comparisons. [Parts of page 17 of this document are not 
clearly legible. ] (Author/JM) 
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Foreword 



This report is the latest in a series prepared for the International 
Conference on Public Education that has been held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land since 1934 under the auspices of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion (IBE), now a part of UNESCO. 

In Part I the focus is on the special educational needs of and Federal 
programs of assistance to children in the United States who are disad- 
vantaged by social, economic, or educational conditions in their homes 
and communiiies and whose subsequent growth and development would be 
severely handicapped without appropriate remedial or compensatory pro- 
grams. This material has been adapted from the annual report made by 
U.S. Commissioner of Education S. P. Marland, Jr. to the Congress in 
March, 1971. The Office of Education’s emphasis on achieving equality of 
educational opportunity for disadvantaged children is one of the major 
priorities in the broader effort to help make education increasingly 
responsive to the needs of all children. 

Part II is a brief background summary of the organization and 
structure of education in the United States. 

Part III contains statistics on American education compiled by the 
Office of Education National Center for Educational Statistics. The mate- 
rial covers the 1969-70 school year, the most recent full year for which 
figures were available at the time this report went to press. The tables 
also contain data from earlier years to indicate trends or comparisons. 

This report is made available in English, French, Spanish, and Rus- 
sian editions. The various language versions are. useful not only to the 
representatives of the 126 Member States of UNESCO who may attend 
the IBE conference in Geneva, but also for the many visitors from abroad 
who seek information from the Office of Education annually. The various 
language versions have also proven of value to many of the non-English 
speaking educators and policymakers in other countries who are inter- 
ested in educational development in the United States. 



Robert Leestma 

Associate Commissioner 
for International Education 
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PART I. Annua! Report 
I. The State of Education 



The long swell of history appears at this 
moment to have lifted us above the turbu- 
lence of recent years and positioned us to ap- 
praise with some reasonableness the present 
condition of the educational enterprise. It is 
a commanding view, a prospect at once glad- 
dening and disturbing. 

We can take satisfaction from tremendous 
progress. The sheer size of the American 
commitment to education is amazing, with 
more than 62 million Americans — more than 
30 percent of the population — actively en- 
gaged as students, teachers, or administra- 
tors. More than three million young men and 
women will graduate from high schools 
throughout the country in June 1971, as con- 
trasted with fewer than two million 10 years 
ago. Nearly 8.5 million students are enrolled 
in higher education as contrasted with slightly 
more than four million 10 years ago. Size 
apart, our educational enterprise is also far 
more nearly equalized, with academic oppor- 
tunity extended for the first time in our 
history to large numbers of black, brown, and 
Spanish-speaking people. Total black enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities, for ex- 
ample, has more than doubled since the mid- 
60’s to nearly 500,000 today, though much 
remains to be done for the advancement of 
our minority young people before we can 
rest. 

We can be proud of the willingness and 
rapidity with which the educational profes- 
sion has begun to move to meet the extensive 
and unprecedented demands being made 
upon it. Ten or 20 years ago education was 
almost wholly limited to academic matters 
carried on within the conventional confines 



of the classroom and the curriculum. Today 
educators are dealing with the whole range 
of human concerns —academic, economic, 
social, physical, emotional — and education 
has burst out of the classroom through such 
efforts as Sesame Street, a television series 
of succinct lessons for preschoolers in an at- 
tractive and exciting television format. 

We know that ours is a great education 
system. But it falls short of our aspirations. 
We must improve it. 



Decade of Discontent 

American education has undergone over 
the past 10 years probably the most wrench- 
ing shakeup in its history. Education has 
been charged with inefficiency, unrespon- 
siveness, and aloofness from the great issues 
of our society, perhaps even lack of interest 
in these issues. These charges, in some in- 
stances, have undoubtedly been warranted. 
But in most cases the schools and those who 
lead them and those who teach in them are 
deeply, painfully, and inescapably concerned 
with the great social issues of our time and 
the part that the schools must play in resolv- 
ing them. 

The depth of the schools’ contemporary in- 
volvement becomes strikingly apparent when 
it is compared with the false serenity of edu- 
cation as recently as 15 years ago, when it 
was in the very absence of stridency and 
criticism that our real problems lay. Public 
discontent with the education of 1970 was 
bred in the synthetic calm of the 1950’s anti 
before. . 



This movement from serenity to discon- 
l» t, from complacent inadequacy to the 
desire for vigorous reform, has not been 
accomplished easily. Some reform efforts, 
conceived in an atmosphere of hysteria, have 
failed while others have succeeded splen- 
didly. But after many stops and starts, false 
expectations and disheartening letdowns, we 
have arrived at a time and place in which 
educational reform at all levels is now the 
intent of all responsible educators. As a con- 
sequence, truly equal educational opportunity 
for all young Americans is now a feasible 
goal. 

We are going through a period of intensive 
concern with the poor and the disadvan- 
taged. Since 1965, under one program alone 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), the Federal Government has 
invested more than $7 billion in the educa- 
tion of children from areas with high concen- 
trations of low-income families. A number of 
States have made significant companion ef- 
forts. Admittedly, our success thus far in in- 
creasing the academic achievement of the 
disadvantaged child has been marginal. But 
prospects for future success are increasing 
because the educational profession itself, at 
first prodded into this work by such outside 
forces as the drive for civil rights, is now 
substantially dedicated to the redress of edu- 
cational inequality wherever it may be 
found. This is a dramatic turnaround from 
the early and mid-1960’s, when we tolerated 
the fact that --ertain of our citizens were not 
profiting to any measurable extent from the 
schools’ conventional offerings and when we 
were content to permit these citizens to 



become the responsibility of unemployment 
offices, unskilled labor pools, and prisons. 
That time has passed, and we now accept the 
proposition that when human beings in our 
charge fall short of their capacities to grow 
to useful adulthood, we, the educators, fail. 

Rough events of the past decade, then, 
have brought the educators of this Nation to 
the beginning of an appreciation of just 
what thoroughgoing educational reform 
really means. A giant institution comprising 
60 million students, 2.5 million teachers, and 
thousands of administrative leaders cannot 
remake itself simply because it is asked or 
even told to do so. Tradition has enormous 
inertia, and wrong practice can be as deeply 
rooted as effective practice. The past decade, 
in sum, has been a time of trial and error, a 
time in which we have plov/ed and harrowed 
our fields. Now we must plant deeply to pro- 
duce the strong roots of a new American ed- 
ucation. 



Why We Are Educating 

As we look to 1972 and beyond, we are 
able to state with far greater clarity the rea- 
sons why we are educating our citizens than 
we could 10 or 20 years ago. We, are educat- 
ing a total population of young people- in the 
elementary and secondary schools, and we 
are no longer satisfied that 30, 40, Or 50 per- 
cent of it should not really expect to complete 
high school. And if we are educating for the 
fulfillment of all the people of our land, we 
certainly cannot halt at the secondary level, 
or even the level of higher education, but 
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must look to the arrangements for continu- 
ing adult education over the years. Increas- 
ingly, we are persuaded as a Nation that ed- 
ucation is not reserved for youth but is prop- 
erly a lifelong concern. In the past half- 
dozen years, for example, more than two mil- 
lion adult Americans have been given the op- 
portunity to obtain an 8th~grade education 
under the Office of Education adult education 
program. Many millions more have continued 
to grow professionally, culturally, and intel- 
lectually, as adults, through formal and in- 
formal institutions of education. 

We must be concerned with the provision 
of exciting and rewarding and meaningful 
experiences for children, both in and out of 
the formal environment of classrooms. When 
we use the word “meaningful,” we imply a 
strong obligation that our young people com- 
plete the first 12 grades in such a fashion 
that they are ready either to enter into some 
form of higher education or to proceed im- 
mediately into satisfying and appropriate 
employment. Further, we now hold that the 
option should be open to most young people 
to rhnosc either route. 

We must eliminate anything in our curric- 
ulum that is unresponsive to either of these 
goals, particularly the high school anachron- 
ism called “the general curriculum,” a false 
compromise between college preparatory cur- 
riculum and realistic career development. 
When young people are disenchanted with 
school — and more than 700,000 drop out 
every year — it is frequently because they 
cannot see any useful, necessary, rewarding 
future that can be insured by continued at- 
tendance in class. The reform to which we 



must address ourselves begins with the as- 
surance of meaningful learning and growth 
for all young people, particularly at the jun- 
ior high and high school levels. Students fre- 
quently ask us why they should learn this or 
that. We who schedule these courses and we 
who teach them should ask ourselves the 
same questions and have the wisdom and 
skill and sensitivity to produce good answers. 

Courses of instruction, books, materials, 
and the educational environment — all should 
relate to the student’s needs, answering some 
requirement of his present or future growth, 
irrespective of custom or tradition. We as 
teachers in today’s educational setting 
cannot win the response of our young people 
by perpetuating formalized irrelevance in 
classrooms. Seemingly irrelevant expecta- 
tions must be made relevant by the teacher. 



Education Research 

We are obliged not simply to provide edu- 
cation but to provide very good education. 
The success of our efforts to find ways to 
teach more effectively will depend upon the 
quality and application of our educational re- 
search, a pursuit that has absorbed more than 
$700 million in Office of Education funds 
over the past decade and will take an in- 
creasing share of our budget. We need to 
know how we can develop the child of deep 
poverty, the minority child, the child who 
has been held in economic or ethnic isolation 
for generations, the child without aspirations 
in his family or in his environment, the child 
who comes, to school hungry and leaves hun- 
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grier. We must discover how to develop the 
five million American children who bring 
different languages and different cultures to 
their schools. They need special help. Nor 
can we ignore the gifted child, possessed of 
talents that we know frequently transcend 
the ability of his teacher. 

If we would find the answers to these ques- 
tions, let us set aside the traditional bounda- 
ries of learning, the days, the hours, the 
bells, the schedules. Let us find ways to free 
ourselves from administrative strangleholds 
on what teaching should be and what teachers 
should be. Research must open wide the 
windows of learning, and teachers must 
listen carefully to the counsel of the re- 
searchers. 

Let us find ways to keep more schools 
open 12 to 15 hours a day and 12 months a 
year to make sensible constructive use of our 
multibillion-dollar investment in facilities 
and personnel. Let us construct a school envi- 
ronment sufficiently systematic to be respon- 
sive to young people, yet informal enough to 
enable youngsters to come and go in a spirit 
of freedom and honest interest, rising above 
their present circumstances and reaching 
joyfully for all that the schools can give 
them. 



Need for Humaneness 

Above all, let our schools be humane. With 
the possible exception of those who tend to 
the ill, teaching is the first of the humane 
professions, and it seems especially appropri- 
ate at this time to honor that tradition. 



Teachers want to bring excitement to the 
classroom. They want to bring fulfillment to 
the lives of the children in their charge. But 
to achieve excitement and fulfillment in the 
classroom, teachers need a new freedom 
from administrative protocol and an in- 
creased competence in reaching each learner 
and touching his life deeply and compassion- 
ately. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has enabled us to learn sound lessons in 
creative teaching techniques. Now we find it 
necessary to set aside the mechanics ot test- 
ing and the excessive formalities of school 
organization, and to put these new tech- 
niques to work in all the classrooms of 
America. 

Let us find ways for teachers to concern 
themselves wholly with students. We must 
use our technology and the other resources of 
this half of the 20th century— resources that 
we have barely touched — to multiply the 
effectiveness of the teacher, greatly to in- 
crease the teacher’s efficiency and produc- 
tivity. 



The Federal Role 

The Federal role in education becomes one 
of increasing the effectiveness of the human 
and financial resources of our schools, col- 
leges,' and universities. The present level of 
Federal assistance to our public schools is 
something less than 7 percent of our total 
investment. The Federal share may rise 
eventually to three or four times that level. 
But first the Federal Government must spon- 



sor or conduct research into the learning 
process and deliver the results of that re- 
search convincingly and supportively to the 
educational institutions. We are constructing 
a nationwide educational communications 
network to disseminate proven new practices 
in order to move the art of education from 
its present condition to one of the increased 
quality that we demand of ourselves. We 
must proceed more swiftly to implement the 
products of research without stopping to re- 



define every goal and every process at every 
crossroad in the country. 

The Federal role calls for greatly in- 
creased technical assistance to States and 
local school systems to insure the delivery of 
new ai)d better ways to teach and learn. As 
conductor and purveyor of educational re- 
search, the U.S. Office of Education (OE) 
seeks to serve the 50 State."!, the District of 
Columbia, and the outlying areas. 
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II. National Goals and Priorities 



Throughout the decade preceding the fiscal 
year 1970 (FY 70), education was absorbing 
major new responsibilities placed upon it by 
Federal and State legislatures. 

One way to gauge the scope of these new 
responsibilities is to observe the growth of 
educational expenditures during the decade. 
In FY 60, total expenditures on education — 
kindergarten through college — were $24.7 
billion, just a shade over 5 percent of the 
Gross National Product (GNP) for calendar 
1959 ($483.7 billion). In FY 70 these ex- 
penditures were about $70.6 billion, or 7.6 
percent of a greatly increased GNP ($931.4 
billion in calendar 1969). 

The overall Federal contribution increased 
more than four-fold in the decade. 1 Within 
the Office of Education the increase was 
eight-fold, from the FY 60 budget of $500 
million to the FY 70 budget of $4 billion. 
Clearly the American people wished to invest 
more heavily in education and training. 

In 1969 and 1970, while deeply concerned 
with the problems of education, the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) — of which the Office of Education is 
a constituent agency — was also dealing with 
different and newer issues affecting all citi- 
zens — among them preservation of the envi- 
ronment, “consumerism” in the market- 



* Estimated FY 71 figures show a five-fold in- 

creaa over FY 60 . 



place, increasing costs of medical care for the 
aged, and malnutrition and other diseases of 
hunger in our "affluent society.” 

President Nixon had announced his Ad- 
ministration would bend every effort to “find 
a solution for the welfare problem." This 
was significant for education, because Fed- 
eral educational aid to disadvantaged 
youngsters is to a great extent assistance to 
children of families on welfare. Nearly one- 
fourth (2.3 million) of the pupils in projects 
supported by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act also benefit under Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. 

Early in 1969, the agencies in HEW were 
asked to review their responsibilities, and in 
March 1970 the following commitments were 
stated as their goals and objectives for edu- 
cation : 

• Greater responsiveness to the needs of the dis- 
advantaged, the handicapped, the isolated, 
those in poverty — the "priority populations” 
for Federal concern and aid 

• A reformed, invigorated system of manage- 
ment for the entire educational enterprise of 
all levels of government, beginning with the 
Office of Education itself 

• Development and early application of new re- 
search directly related .to current problems 
and future directions of educational instruc- 
tion and administration 

• Restructuring and reorganization of adminis- 
trative practices to strengthen HEW regional 
offices and bring into closer partnership the 
Federal and State agencies in education. 
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III. Aid to the Disadvantaged 



While there was a change in the political 
leadership in the Executive Branch in 1969, 
there was no change in the Government’s 
goal to provide strong, continuous, and im- 
proved support to education and training 
programs for the Americans who need such 
programs the most: 

• The economically deprived 

• The racially and geographically isolated 

• The untrained and the unskilled 

• The handicapped and the neglected. 

A wide variety of means was employed in 
FY 70 in a drive to achieve this goal. Heavy 
reliance was placed on the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Several early 
childhood programs were coordinated 
through a new Office of Child Development 
in HEW. The Right to Read Program was 
instituted, and new, long overdue attention 
was paid the education of American Indians. 
New viewpoints were adopted in vocational 
education and in financial aid programs for 
college students. 



Program Coordination 

Early in FY 70 the Government began an 
extensive review of all its education pro- 
grams serving the disadvantaged. The next 
step was clear enough. Where appropriate 
and feasible, certain of these programs 
would be coordinated for efficiency, economy, 
and the expression of the Government’s 
unity of purpose. 

Project Trend . — In May 1970 the Commis- 
sioner of Education established Project 



TREND (Targeting Resources on the Educa- 
tional Needs of the Disadvantaged). 

This is a child-centered effort, planned for 
launching in FY 71. The project assumes 
that primary responsibility for planning and 
carrying out a comprehensive program serv- 
ing low-income and educationally deprived 
children will be exercised by the local educa- 
tion agencies in conjunction with State edu- 
cation agencies. 

Head Start . — HEW established its Office of 
Child Development (OCD) in July 1969 to 
bring the core of the 57-year-old Children’s 
Bureau, which has a mandate to investigate 
and report on all matters affecting the wel- 
fare of children, together with Head Start. 

Head Start, begun by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO) and transferred 
to HEW in 1969, has been an attempt “to 
broaden the arc of a child’s achievement,” as 
President Nixon has phrased it. Funding of 
the program grew from $95 million in FY 65 
under OEO to $326 million in FY 70 under 
HEW, serving a half-million preschoolers in 
summer and full-year programs in schools, 
community agencies, and 29 Parent and 
Child Centers. 

In addition to coordinating these and other 
activities at the Federal level, OCD directs 
the Community Coordinated Child Care 
(4— C) program. State and local 4-C groups, 
composed of operators of private and public 
child care programs and citizens represent- 
ing consumer interests, have been formed 
with the assistance of OCD’s 4-C staff and 
Federal Regional Committees on Child Care. 
Their mission is to survey needs for services 
and develop plans whereby various private 
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and public resources may be brought to- 
gether to meet the needs of children. 

The 4-C staff within OCD works in a con- 
centrated way among preschoolers as Project 
TREND is to function among all age-grade 
levels in poverty areas. 

By mid-FY 70, HEW had brought together 
in OCD the largest of 61 programs solving 
the needs of America’s 18 million children 
under the age of 5. 

Follow Through . — In kindergarten and the 
early primary grades, additional support is 
provided certain disadvantaged youngsters 
to reinforce the gains made in Head Start 
and similar preschool programs. 

The Follow Through program in FY 70 
helped an estimated 36,000 children in 144 
communities. Besides academic help, Follow 
Through youngsters also received important 
health and food services. 

The Right To Read . — Early in the process 
of aiding the disadvantaged student, it 
became widely recognized that reading is a 
key factor in the individual’s ability to real- 
ize his own potential and compete, if he so 
chooses, in the job marketplace. But the 
reading record was not good. 

In 1969 one-fifth of all students from low- 
income families were reading below grade 
level, unable to grapple with printed instruc- 
tions, information, or ideas. In September 
1969 Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., then the Com- 
missioner of Education, said: “We should 
immediately set for ourselves the goal of as- 
suring that by the end of the 1970’s ... no 
one shall be leaving our schools without the 
skill and the desire necessary to read to the 
full limits of his capability.” 



A Right to Read Office was established in 
the Office of Education, its prime responsibil- 
ity to pull together the energies expended in 
more than 60 OE programs supporting sev- 
eral hundred separate research, demonstra- 
tion, and learning projects in the reading 
field in schools and colleges. 

Concurrently, plans were going forward to 
establish a National Reading Council. 2 To be 
composed of a cross section of society, the 
Council was envisioned as providing the 
partnership structure through which the 
skills and resources of the communications 
media, business, labor, and the general public 
would be mobilized and join with the educa- 
tional community and government at all lev- 
els in a concentrated attack on the reading 
problem. 

Also in the spring of 1970, a “Targeted 
Research and Development Program on 
Reading” was begun in OE. By midyear too, 
some 20 States had put together their own 
plans to do something effective about the 
reading problem in their own schools. 

Generally, the Regional Educational Labo- 
ratories are proving their value as they 
match the reading problem with their own 
research clientele. The Center for Urban Ed- 
ucation in New York (inner-city children), 
the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (Indian and Eskimo children), the 
Southwest Education Development Labora- 
tory (Mexican-American and black chil- 



2 A director was named for the Right to Read Of- 
fice on July 1, 1970, and President Nixon announced 
formation of the Council on July 31. 



dren), and the Washington University Pre- 
school Laboratory (children with behavioral 
problems) are among those which began 
work on the reading problem in FY 70. 

OE’s National Center for Educational 
Communication (NCEC) launched a pro- 
gram to help improve reading programs in 
the schools. Four interpretations of current 
research and exemplary practice on treat- 
ment of reading difficulties were dissemi- 
nated through State educational agencies. 
Before the end of the next fiscal year, NCEC 
plans to distribute to State agencies and all 
operating school districts descriptions of ap- 
proximately 15 exemplary reading programs 
which have been found effective. 

The importance of reading began to per- 
meate a number of other programs with dif- 
ferent primary objectives. During FY 70, 10 
projects in dropout prevention emphasized 
reading, along with vocational study and 
community living skills. 

Reading readiness and fundamental read- 
ing skills in preschool and early childhood 
education are stressed in the majority of bi- 
lingual and bicultural education programs, 
from Vineland, N.J., to Las Cruces, N.M. The 
$21.25 million budgeted for bilingual educa- 
tion in FY 70 was spread among 131 
projects, with reading skill in both languages 
as a major objective. 



Education Aid to the Indians 

Bilingual education began, and has been 
used primarily, as a program for Spanish- 
speaking children, although projects among 



other language and nationality groups (Ori- 
ental, French, Indian.) have also been 
funded. In FY 70, however, it became clear 
that the Federal charge with respect to edu- 
cation of American Indian children and fam- 
ilies must be more than it had been. 

When FY 70 began, the outlook for 
240,000 school-age Indian children was 
bleak. A Senate special subcommittee had 
reported 3 that the school achievement level 
of Indian children was generally 2 to 3 years 
below that of white students, that the Indian 
dropout rate was double the national aver- 
age, and that a fourth of all elementary and 
secondary school teachers serving Indian 
children acknowledged they would rather not 
teach Indians. 

Congress made 60 recommendations to 
ameliorate these conditions. One of these was 
that the Department of Health, Eduation, 
and Welfare, the Department of the Interior, 
and the National Council of Indian Educa- 
tion “devise a plan of action for a united 
effort between the two Departments for the 
development of a quality education program 
for Indian children.” Such a plan was sub- 
mitted to the President at the end of FY 70. 

The congressional report also urged the 
Office of Education to make a greater effort 
to bring about improvement in the public 
school education of Indian children. OE’s 
Office of American Indian Affairs was reacti- 
vated and stimulated projects and proposals 
in numerous program areas. 



3 Indian Education: A National Tragedy — A Na- 
tional Challenge. U.S. Senate Special Subcommittee 
Indian Education, Washington, 1969. 
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The Office of American Indian Affairs and 
Interior’s Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
cooperated in an extensive study under the 
program, and during FY 70 plans were 
drawn up to increase the effectiveness of this 
program. 



Career Education 

One of the goals of HEW, to use the full 
scope of our vocational education programs 
to make vocational education more helpful to 
the disadvantaged child, is consistent not 
only with the major thrust of aid to disad- 
vantaged populations but also with the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968, 
which specified that 15 percent of Federal 
funds for vocational programs be set aside 
for the disadvantaged and 10 percent for the 
handicapped. 

The 1968 Amendments gave rise to strong 
grassroots planning through a number of 
federally sponsored regional and professional 
conferences in the spring of 1969. By the 
beginning of FY 70 all States had submitted 
at least their first portion of a 5-year voca- 
tional and technical education plan reflecting 
the new national initiatives and interests. 

Among the many vocationally related 
changes in FY 70, three are clearly discerni- 
ble. 

First, vocational and technical education 
opened up and became more of a cooperative, 
community-based enterprise than before. 
New State advisory councils included con- 
cerned participants from major industries, 
organized labor, and many agencies of gov- 



ernment — the decisionmakers in the world of 
work. 

Universities were increasingly involved in 
vocational curriculum research and school 
personnel training. Linkages, firmer than 
ever, were established between vocational ed- 
ucation and vocational rehabilitation, special 
education for handicapped children and 
youth. State and U.S. employment services, 
and others with concurrent interests. 

Second, a wider, more contemporary view 
of occupational and preemployment educa- 
tion was ventured in FY 70. Consumer and 
homemaker programs served more than a 
third (1.5 million) of the nearly five million 
high school students enrolled in vocational 
education programs. For the remaining three 
million secondary school and one million post- 
secondary vocational students, the choices of 
occupational training ranged beyond the fa- 
miliar marketing and clerical areas into the 
new areas of community and national need 
— health services, public safety, environmen- 
tal technology, data processing, and middle 
management in business and industry. 

Third, in January 1970 the unemployment 
rate was 3.9 percent and showing signs of 
rising. The leadership — State and Federal — 
in vocational education turned to the issue of 
“flow” in and out of the unemployment 
“pool.” 

In the past, between 20 and 25 percent of 
the new members of the work fpree were 
released by the schools unprepared for em- 
ployment. In a sink-or-swim situation, they 
tended to sink. Youth unemployment was 5.5 
times, the rate of adult unemployment in 
1969. 
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In the past, too, Federal employment pro- 
grams have tended to concentrate almost ex- 
clusively on aiding people after they became 
employed. In FY 70, vocational leaders real- 
ized that the responsibility of education is to 
release into the national manpower pool indi- 
viduals equipped for an actual job, not 
merely replacements for those who have 
moved out of the unemployment pool into 
manpower training programs. In the words 
of the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, “employment is an integral 
part of education — essential to the learning 
experience of many youths.” 

The Council added that “every secondary 
school should be an employment agency,” as 
many universities are, and that “a school in 
which getting a job is part of the curriculum 
is more likely to have students who under- 
stand why reading and mathematics make a 
difference. . . .” 

Cooperative Education . — If we had to 
choose an activity that best illustrates the 
vocational education movement discussed 
thus far, it would be cooperative education. 

The priority target population for this 
specific effort is the 2.7 million disadvan- 
taged students living in areas with high 
rates of school dropout and youth unemploy- 
ment. In FY 70, when programs were being 
shaped to match the demography of depriva- 
tion, about 8 percent, or 215,000, of these 
youths were served. Half were inner-city res- 
idents and the rest were from rural areas, 
smaller cities, and some suburban areas. 

In cooperative education, as the Advisory 
Council advocates, the participating school 
places the student in the job that may best 



complement his academic experience. Federal 
funds may be used to pay the costs, Including 
his salary. A young person studying com- 
puter technology in class may also be em- 
ployed under cooperative arrangements with 
a municipal agency using computers for 
planning and resource assessment. He may 
study medical technology in school and prac- 
tice it — as an employee — in a hospital or 
clinic. 

Cooperative education and work-study 
programs not only place the student in a job. 
They also build a strong bridge from the 
supportive learning environment to the adult 
world of work. 



Financial Aid for College Students 

OE has an array of programs to assist the 
needy student, both before and after he en- 
ters college. The programs fall into two 
classes: financial support and nonfinancial 
activities designed to encourage him to enter 
and stay in college. 

The Financial Aid "Package."— To help all 
students capable of handling advanced stud- 
ies to get the money to attend college, the 
Federal Government offers loans, grants, and 
work-study opportunities. 

During the 1969-70 academic year, 
455,000 students (about 6 percent of total 
college enrollment) obtained National De- 
fense Education Act (NDEA) loans directly 
from their own institution’s loan office. The 
average annual loan, for the first time in the 
10-year history of this program, passed the 
$600 mark. 
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Educational Opportunity Grants (EOG’s), 
now averaging $500 each, are directed to- 
ward qualified high school graduates of ex- 
ceptional financial need. During FY 70, 
EOG’s were given to nearly 290,000 stu- 
dents, close to a third of them from families 
with an annual income well below the pov- 
erty line of $3,600. 

Work-study employment, which may be — 
but is not necessarily — related to career 
objectives, helped about 375,000 students in 
FY 70, with Federal money paying 80 per- 
cent of their salary. The youths worked pri- 
marily for their own college or university, 
although jobs in other nonprofit organiza- 
tions are also permitted. An estimated 
100,000 students were employed during the 
summer of 1969. 

Nonfinancial Assistance . — Under the Tal- 
ent Search program in FY 70 some 140,000 
promising young people from disadvantaged 
backgrounds were literally searched out, 
given guidance and counseling service, and 
motivated to continue on in their studies. It 
is hoped that 25 percent of these will keep 
up. The Commissioner contracts with either 
nonprofit or profitmaking groups to get the 
Talent Search job done. 

On July 1, 1969, Upward Bound was trans- 



ferred from the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity to the Office of Education. Upward Bound 
provides tutorial and other assistance to high 
school students to prepare them for college 
work and life. As of the opening of the fall 
1969 academic term, some 23,000 Upward 
Bound alumni had enrolled in institutions of 
higher education. 

A Special Services program for students 
already accepted by a college but facing dif- 
ficulties stemming from previous economic, 
geographic, or other isolation went into 
action in FY 70. Counseling, tutorial, career 
guidance, and other support was provided 
for about 30,000 educationally disadvantaged 
or physically handicapped students. 

Aid to the Middle-Income Student . — More 
than 900,000 students were aided in FY 70 
by the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, 
half of them from families with an annual 
income of between $9,000 and $15,000 a year. 

Under this program students borrow from 
banks, savings and loan associations, or 
other commercial lenders. The Government 
may pay the interest (up to 7 percent) on 
their behalf, but in any case it guarantees 
the lender against loss. In FY 70 $839.7 mil- 
lion in loans was guaranteed, with the aver- 
age loan being'$860. 
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IV. Educational Administration 



The disparity between promise and 
achievement in education had widened 
enough by the beginning of FY 70 to cause 
disaffection not only among members of the 
public but also among government leaders 
themselves. President Nixon, recognizing 
this, said in the fall of 1969: “The legislative 
program of this Administration differs fun- 
damentally from that of previous 
administrations ... the watchword of this 
Administration : Reform.” 

During ensuing months educational plan- 
ning, evaluation, and data gathering were 
accomplished in that spirit, so that by the 
spring of 1970 the President had enough in- 
formation to deliver a message to the Con- 
gress exclusively “On Eduational Reform,” 
in which he said : 

In this field more importantly than in any other. 
I have called for fundamental studies that should 
lead to far-reaching reforms before going ahead 
with major new expenditures for “more of the 
same.” 



New Role of Evaluation 

The Secretary of HEW, during a colloquy 
with members of Congress 1 year prior to 
passage of the FY 70 appropriations bill, 
said, 

We put a very high premium on [the] evalua- 
tion process . . . simply because we really don’t 
know what is working and what is not working. 
With the present inadequate, uneven information 
that we receive on these various programs, we 
cannot come back to you [Congress] with 
straight answers as to whether they are pro- 
ducing the results that are intended. 



The Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., told the staff of the 
Office of Education in the fall of 1969 that its 
first goal ought to be to “develop a nation- 
wide strategy for maintaining a continuous 
process of improvement and relevance in 
American education.” He then observed that 
this goal could only come about through “a 
systematic plan for linking the processes for 
change — educational research, development, 
demonstration, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion. . . .” 

The FY 70 ledger shows an investment of 
$14.5 million for planning and evaluation. 
The FY 69 level was $1.2 million. 



Management by Objectives 

HEW spent much of FY 70 establishing a 
system of “management by objectives.” Each 
manager was asked : “What do you hope to 
accomplish? What are your program 
objectives?” Toward the close of FY 70, the 
Secretary circulated a compendium of De- 
partmental goals to guide program manag- 
ers. Of the 18 “Departmental Goals for Oper- 
ational Planning,” 13 had direct connections 
to one or another of more than 100 legislated 
education programs; others, relating to envi- 
ronmental quality, consumer affairs, health 
delivery, and the aging, were clearly part of 
the educational setting. 

From this effort came, for example, the 
Departmental goal “To develop a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated program to improve the 
availability of postsecondary career educa- 
tion programs of less than 4 years’ dura- 



tion.” This goal was followed by a series of 
specific program objectives, such as the in- 
creased use of •■postsecondary career-ori- 
ented institutions to train sub- and para-pro- 
fessionals in HEW-related program areas 
where there are manpower shortages.” OE’s 
cooperative education program to train stu- 
dents in health and medical technology was 
an example of specific administrative re- 
sponse to this. 

National Assessment 

In July of FY 70, the first results began 
appearing from one of the country’s most 
ambitious education projects, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) authorized by the 90th Congress. 

The National Assessment was originally 
put together between 1964 and 1969 by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Founda- 
tion. These private agencies worked out the 
feasibility and overall plan. On July 1, 1969. 
The Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) assumed full responsibility for the 
Assessment. ECS members are .Governors, 
chief State school officers, school superin- 
tendents, representatives of higher educa- 
tion, legislators, and lay leaders representing 
43 States and outlying areas. In FY 70 the 
OE’s National Center for Educational Re- 
search and Development provided $2.4 mil- 
lion in support for it. 

During 1969 and 1970 the beginning of the 
NAEP’s "First Cycle” took place. Questions 
(or “exercises”) on science, writing, and citi- 
zenship were asked of some 90,000 Ameri- 
cans — 25,000 aged 9 ; 28,000 aged 13 ; 28,000 
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aged 17; and 10, aged 26 to 35 — as good a 
cross section of Americans — their schools 
and their households — as possible. 

At the close of FY 70 a full national report 
on the science "exercises” was released, 
along with a partial report on the citizenship 
exercises. From these census-like data, the 
country began to get its first glimpse of its 
"Grass Educational Product.” 

Education Manpower Assessment . — Of ad- 
ditional help in educational planning is a sc- 
ries of reports on teachers, the National As- 
sessment of Educational Manpower. A report 
titled The Education Professions, 1060-70, 
was published in FY 70. 

Nearly 30 percent of those trained to teach 
do not go immediately into the classroom 
upon graduation, and at least 60 percent of 
those who do. don’t teach more than 5 years. 
Such data as these indicate the need for new 
and better ways of conducting the preservice 
and inservice education of teachers. The re- 
sults of such changes are pointed out in the 
report’s discussion of the Teacher Corps : 

Surveys of the 1,300 interns who have gradu- 
ated thus far show that they are remaining in 
education, and particularly in poverty-area 
schools, at rates well above the national aver- 
ages. About 86 percent are in teaching, in educa- 
tion, or in social services, and more than 70 
percent of those teaching are in poverty-area 
schools. 

Coding and Terminology 

To take advantage wherever possible of 
sophisticated data-gathering systems, OE, 
aided by 76 other public and private agencies 
and professional education organizations, de- 
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veloped a Handbook of Standard Terminol- 
ogy for Curriculum and Instruction in Local 
and State School Systems. The Handbook's 
10-digit code for curriculum subject matter 
areas was approved in principle in FY 70 by 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

A set of codes was developed also for post- 
secondary educational institutions. The set 
was accepted by the Federal Interagency 
Commission on Education and is now stand- 
ard both within and outside the government. 

Immediately useful and also broad in scope 
is the Consolidated Program Information 
Report (CPIR), developed jointly by Federal 
and State education officials to collect infor- 
mation necessary for planning, evaluation, 
and statistical purposes. CPIR assembles dol- 
lar and enrollment figures on major elemen- 
tary, secondary, and adult basic education 
programs. 

Accountability 

To a marked extent, State and local educa- 
tion leaderships have accepted the challenge 
of “accountability”' and of reforming State 
and local ways of doing things. 



< According to the Handbook of Standard Termi- 
nology referred to earlier, accountability is “the 
capability and the responsibility to account for the 
expenditure of money and the commitment of other 
resources in terms of the results achieved. This in- 
volves both the stewardship of money and other 
resources and the evaluation of achievement in rela- 
tion to specified goals.” Records include uses of 
equipment, facilities, and supplies; objectives accord- 
ing to the capabilities of pupils; and the degree to 
which a pupil develops during a predetermined 
period of time. 



Although encouraged by ESEA to invest 
heavily in comprehensive educational plan- 
ning and evaluation, most States found 
themselves unable to forego what they re- 
garded as more urgent functions until they 
had available separate resources. Late in FY 
70 a $5-million appropriation offered each 
State $96,000 to be used for comprehensive 
planning and evaluation. Every State sub- 
mitted ar. application within the deadline 
and received its grant. Most States proposed 
to create new (vitalize existing) centralized 
planning and evaluation units. With availa- 
bility of trained and qualified manpower a 
serious problem, virtually all States wrote in 
staff development plans. Virtually all States 
also wrote in proposals for extending their 
planning and evaluation staff development 
and for operational guidance to local educa- 
tion agencies. A few confessed that some of 
their urban districts were farther along in 
these directions than the State education 
agencies themselves. 

Most common starting points : Installation 
of more effective management information 
systems, adoption of program planning and 
budgeting systems, and determination of 
objectives for management. 

Nine interstate projects on State Planning 
and Program Consolidation, begun in 1968 
and funded under the special projects of 
ESEA, involved all the States. TTie projects 
concentrated on management training and 
administrative reform, established new’ lines 
of interstate communication and data shar- 
ing, and established professional competence 
in State education administration as a major 
concern of State administrators themselves. 
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Scliool Finance 

The President, in his March 1970 message, 
i=aid. "The continuing gap in educational ex- 
penditures between rich and poor States and 
rich and poor school districts is cause for 
national concern.” 

The President devoted more than a third 
of his message to the "fiscal course 
of . . . educational planning for the Seven- 
ties." On the day of that message, March 3, 
1 9TC. Mr. Nixon signed Executive Order 
! 1 5 ! 3 , establishing a President’s Commission 



on School Finance. The Order defined the 
Commission’s function as "to study, and re- 
port to the President on, future revenue needs 
and resources of the Nation’s public and non- 
public elementary and secondary schools.” 
Within 2 months, on April 13, Congress 
enacted legislation that provided for a Na- 
tional Commission on School Finance. Thus, 
by the end of FY 70 both the President and 
the Congress had recognized — and had done 
something about — the need for getting much 
more and much better information on school 
finances while reform of the entire enter- 
prise is under way. 
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V. Studies Related to Individual Needs 



While an impressive start had been made 
by FY 70 on redressing the education imbal- 
ances within American society, it was clear 
that the great legislative efforts of the sixties 
— by themselves — were not enough. “The 
idea of creating a set of ‘programs,’ and then 
expecting people to fit themselves into those 
programs, is contrary to the American 
spirit,” President Nixon told Congress in 
August 1969. “We must redirect our efforts 
to tailor government aid to individual need.” 
Redirection . . . change . . . relevance . . . 
those terms apply to the shift of attitude on 
the part of Federal education agencies in FY 
70. That attitude produced a number of 
important highlights in the life of the stu- 
dent, the teacher, the school, the curriculum, 
and the community. 



Research Concerning Children 

Basic research was one OE program that 
was "redirected” in FY 70. It was identified 
as a special program with its own mission 
and organizational unit within OE’s Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and 
Development. 

OE-supportcd projects cover a wide range 
of topics, with heavy emphasis on discover- 
ing as much as possible about the human 
organism from the relationship between 
prenatal nutrition and brain development to 
“selective forgetting,” from comparisons of 
perceptual capacities between retarded and 
normal children to infant-mother attach- 
ments. 

Three panels of non-Federal scientists re- 



viewed proposals for basic research in cogni- 
tive, affective, and sociological areas; they 
approved 43 grants for an FY 70 obligation 
of $2 million. An additional $900,000 of OS's 
FY 70 money went i.nt.r ; 16 projects recom- 
mended by the Committee on Basic Research 
in Education named by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the National Academy 
of Education. Data from this new research 
may help resolve conflicts in the “conven- 
tional wisdom” about children. 



Schools in Poverty Areas 

Schools in which more than half the enroll- 
ment comes from households with annual in- 
comes below the poverty line are chronically 
understaffed. Inexperienced teachers affect a 
much larger number of pupils in poverty 
areas than in nonpoverty areas. Schools en- 
rolling 50 percent or fnorc Spanish-speaking 
pupils have the highest proportions of teach- 
ers lacking a postsecondary degree. 

Congress amended ESEA in April 1970 to 
allow bonus payments -to high-calibre teach- 
ers in ESEA programs. The amendment did 
not increase the amount of money available 
to the individual school. 

During FY 70 the Government focused at- 
tention on the nature and context of the 
schools that purportedly serve disadvantaged 
students. OE completed a study of the Na- 
tion’s schools, a followup on a 1966 study, 
Equality of Educational Opportunity (known 
as the “Coleman Report” for its primary in- 
vestigator and author, Prof. James S. Cole- 
man). 
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The study reviewed the original data col- 
lected on 650,000 students and their teachers 
and principals in 4,000 schools across the 
Nation. Over 40 percent were minority stu- 
dents. From the statistics came a new set of 
generalizations of some value: The influence 
of the school cannot be separated from that 
of the student’s social background — and vice 
versa. Moreover, the common influence of the 
school and the student’s social background 
exceeds either of their distinguishable influ- 
ences. 

Clearly in this FY 70 study the Govern- 
ment got a direct warning on the efficacy of 
poverty programs directed at unchanging 
schools. It also got an inkling of the method- 
ology necessa.ry to begin measuring with 
some hope of accuracy the effectiveness of a 
school as a place to learn. Probably most im- 
portant for the immediate future, the study 
underscored the pressing need for stronger 
school-home and school-community partner- 
ships. 



Community Partnerships 

The newest and potentially the most sig- 
nificant development in the area of school- 
community relations, based upon the forma- 
tion of a “new breed” of teacher, was the 
start of the Career Opportunities Program 
(COP). COP recruits community people into 
a work-study program designed to enable 
trainees to enter the profession at various 
levels, from classroom aide to fully certified 
teacher. With an initial allocation of $24.3 
million, the 130 COP projects have shown 



marked success toward achieving greater 
community involvement, as well as enriching 
the education profession. The 8,000 COP "ed- 
ucation auxiliaries” have less than a bacca- 
laureate degree; 12 percent do not have a 
high school diploma. Three-fourths of the 
auxiliaries are in elementary schools, sup- 
ported by teacher-training institutions and 
directly employed by school districts. 

This unique three-way partnership of com- 
munity, university, and school district is in- 
situtionalized in COP Community Councils. 
A fifth of the Councils chose community repr 
resentatives to be their project directors; of 
the total number of directors, 56 percent are 
less than 40 years of age. 

The COP Auxiliary . — COP auxiliaries are 
“high-risk” people in that there is little in 
any of their personal, family, or job histories 
to indicate they can “make it” in the world 
of education. They are predominantly black 
(60 percent), with a strong contingent of 
white (26 percent) primarily in the Ozark 
and Appalachian regions; the remainder (14 
percent) are Spanish-surnamed or Indian. 
One out of eight in FY 70 was a Vietnam 
war veteran. 

Low-income community people are not 
brought into classrooms to exercise disci- 
pline; they participate in teaching, adminis- 
tration, counseling community liaison, and 
other roles new to — but also vital to — the 
American school. COP personnel are also 
brought into a concurrent teacher-training 
program, moving them along from teacher 
aides to assistant teachers to interns and 
eventually to fully certified status. 
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The aforementioned study of the Nation’s 
schools showed a strong bias for higher stu- 
dent achievement where the community was 
closely identified with the school and where 
students had a better sense of self-worth, 
particularly if they saw one of their own 
neighborhood people given school employ- 
ment status. The COP projects are 130 varia- 
tions on this basic, important theme. 

Parental Involvement . — Following con- 
gressional intent, and urged on by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education for the 
Disadvantaged, the Office of Education 
amended regulations governing ESEA pro- 
jects to mandate “maximum practical in- 
volvement of parents of educationally de- 
prived children in the area to be served.” 
This involvement would be in the “planning, 
development, operation, and appraisal of 
projects, including their representation on 
advisory committees.” The amendment was 
published in November 1968. 

In May 1970, the HEW Office of Child De- 
velopment published a special report indicat- 
ing that Head Start, by itself, had already 
been involved in 1,500 indentifiable institu- 
tional changes in 58 selected communities. 
Food distribution, health service, public 
safety, and other community services had 
been affected. 

A section of Public Law 91-230 again in- 
structed the Commissioner of Education to 
promulgate regulations to encourage, in- 
crease, and institutionalize the role of "par- 
ents of children to be served.” By midsum- 
mer, such regulations were being drafted. 



New Teachers 

Laudable and hopeful as these community 
and parent programs may be, they do not 
provide the solid, broad base of instruction 
that is needed. 

That base must still come from teacher- 
training institutions committed to the infu- 
sion of excellence into our schools. 

Among the recent initiatives in profes- 
sional education has been the program de- 
signed to bring about change among Train- 
ers of Teacher Trainers (TTT). One instruc- 
tor, after nil, influences between 100 and 150 
future teachers during the academic year. 

In FY 70, this $10 million TTT program 
brought together some 4,500 university pro- 
fessors and top-level school administrators in 
over 40 programs around the Nation to help 
transform and revitalize teacher education. 

New ways of teaching teachers are also 
being employed. In “microteaching,” an indi- 
vidual’s performance in the actual teaching 
situation is recorded on videotape and played 
back. A few minutes of such “instant replay” 
on videotape can reveal to a teacher those 
elements that make or break him before chil- 
dren. Microteaching is now used in over half 
of all teacher-training programs in the coun- 
try, and packaged self-instruction materials, 
called “msnicourses,” *.re used by inservice 
teachers to improve their efficiency. Both mi- 
croteaching and minicourses were produced 
with OE research and development support. 

Year of the Teacher Surplus . — When 
school opened in the fall of 1969, the increase 
in public elementary and secondary school 
enrollment was only 1.5 percent over the pre- 
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ceding year, while the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers was 4.8 percent. The public 
schools reported over two million full- and 
part-time teachers for 45.6 million students. 

In June of 1970, a great many of the 1,200 
colleges and universities that train teachers 
released statements indicating that their 
teacher graduates were not being hired for 
the September school opening. According to 
the most current estimates from the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, there is 
now an excess of 85,000 new college gradu- 
ates who are prepared to teach. Despite the 
surplus predicted from these nationally ag- 
gregated statistics, the latest National Edu- 
cation Association survey (conducted in late 
summer of 1970) found a total of 26 States 
reporting shortages of applications for regu- 
lar classroom teaching jobs in rural areas. 
Six States report continued shortages in 
small cities, four in central urban areas. No 
States report shortages in suburban areas. 

In specialized areas, however, teacher 
shortages do occur in the areas of mathemat- 
ics; physical and natural sciences; trade, in- 
dustrial, and vocational courses; and pro- 
grams designed to aid the disadvantaged. 
This last shortage is among the most acute. 
Additionally, estimates by the American 
Council on Education indicate that since 
1968 both the overall number and the percen- 
tage of entering college freshmen who plan a 
career in education are decreasing. 



Models for Teacher Training 

In the midst of great change, the need to 
deal on a large scale with the problems of 



teacher training and school transformation 
is imperative. OE invested $3.3 million on 35 
grant projects to explore new staffing pat- 
terns in schools, particularly those patterns 
that join people with technology. Additional 
studies have been funded in Education Re- 
search and Development Centers at Stanford 
and the University of Texas to improve 
teaching and teacher education, and at the 
Universities of Oregon and California, the 
Stanford Research Institute, and Syracuse 
University to discover how to bring about 
change, how to evaluate change, and how to 
anticipate the problems of educational policy 
choice and decisionmaking in the last third 
of this century. 

A $3-million research investment to de- 
velop 10 models of elementary teacher educa- 
tion programs was beginning to pay off in 
FY 70. Two features of these models are 
most prominent : An emphasis on proceeding 
in an orderly, planned manner, so that every 
action and decision is related to the ultimate 
goals of a model, and an emphasis on setting 
and using behavorial objectives. 

Development of the 10 models emphasized 
these points: 

1. The good elementary school teacher is a 
“manager” of the learning process, guiding 
instrumentation, procedures, and people, 
rather than simply a transmitter of informa- 
tion. 

2. Structural and organizational traditions are 
ripe for change, with teacher-pupil work- 
rooms, computer usage, individualized in- 
struction, and heightened school-community 
interaction becoming more visible and im- 
portant 
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3. Learning rates become progressively better 
among all students as the instruction itself 
is more individually prescribed and the stu- 
dent assumes a greater share in the teach- 
- ing-learniug process. 

Portal Schools . — To smooth the transition 
from training to teaching, the models use 
special “portal schools” in cooperating school 
districts so that teacher candidates gain ex- 
perience in the kind of teaching needed for 
the world of tomorrow. One of the conclu- 
sions of the October 1969 Teacher Corps Na- 
tional Conference was to make these "portal 
schools” prerequisite in a district requesting 
members of the Teacher Corps. The Corps, 
beginning December 1969, was the Govern- 
ment’s first formal attempt to bring teacher- 
trainers, student-teachers, and local schools 
together in a new, change-oriented relation- 
ship. The model elementary teacher develop- 
ment program sprang from that early initia- 
tive and is now the Corps’ own favorite host 

Television . — To concentrate entirely on the 
school environment to effect higher student 
achievement is to ignore the overall dynam- 
ics of American life. One of these — possibly 
the most dynamic — is television. 

There are approximately 89 million opera- 
ting TV sets in the United States, one-third 
of the world total. The average high school 
gVaduate has spent about 11,000 hours of his 
young life in school — but 15,000 hours 
watching television. Hence, TV as an educa- 
tional influence received more than usual at- 
tention by the Government in FY 70. 

The 26-week, 130-program series called 
“Sesame Street,” produced by the Children’s 
Television Workshop, reached approximately 



7 million preschoolers per week via 230 sta- 
tions in FY 70. Of the total cost of $6.5 mil- 
lion in FY 70, OE support came to $1.5 mil- 
lion. The cost per viewer was $1.29 per year. 



New Curriculum Developments 

In FY 70 the National Science Foundation 
took leadership in getting institutions to de- 
velop new graduate course offerings and new 
kinds of educational techniques and method- 
ology, and to move more diligently into inter- 
disciplinary studies. Of the NSF’s $440 mil- 
lion FY 70 budget, $120 million went to the 
improvement of instruction in the sciences; 
of this amount the largest single bloc ($50 
million) supported science at the precollege 
level, involving 50,000 instructors in teach- 
er-training institutes, seminars, workshops, 
and curriculum improvement projects. 

Through the Office of Education, a new 
course (on videotape) of “Patterns in Arith- 
metic” was used by more than 300,000 chil- 
dren in 15 States during the 1969-70 school 
year; field tests indicated a marked increase 
above national norms for lst-graders who 
had viewed the math programs. 

Another program several years in develop- 
ment hit its stride in FY 70 also: Individu- 
ally Prescribed Instruction (IPI). Fifty 
thousand students in the United States, plus 
several other thousands in selected schools 
overseas, received IPI in mathematics, read- 
ing, spelling, science, and handwriting. IPI 
pulls together a systems approach to individ- 
ualized learning. 
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Drug Abuse Education 

Of all the projects in teacher training and 
curriculum development that occurred in FY 
70, few attracted as much national attention, 
both in and out of Government, as those con- 
cerned with the abuse of narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs. 

President Nixon announced on March 11, 
1970, the creation of the National Drug Edu- 
cation Program in OE. Funds were allocated 
on the basis of population between 5 and 17 
years of age within each State, with a mini- 
mum grant of $40,000 and a maximum of 
$210,000, per State. In addition, four train- 
ing centers were developed to conduct 4-week 
summer training programs for more than 
325 teachers, students, law enforcement per- 
sonnel, and community representatives from 
all parts of the Nation. 

OE has been cooperating with other Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, and the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, to achieve greater 
coordination of efforts in attacking the 
causes and symptoms of drug abuse. For ex- 
ample, OE and NIMH, with funds in excess 
of $250,000 administered by the latter 
agency, jointly designed a series of films to 
be used in educational institutions for train- 
ing and sensitizing educational personnel as 
to the motivations for drug abuse, the milieu 
in which drug use and abuse flourishes, and 
the alternatives which can be provided to al- 
leviate these conditions. These films were to 
be available for use by school systems by late 



summer or early fall with distribution pro- 
vided through the efforts of both agencies. 



Campus Unrest 

Student behavior received attention beyond 
the research community. As of June 1970, 
there had been 7,200 campus arrests for the 
academic year — up dramatically from the 
1968-69 total of 4,000 arrests. Twelve States 
passed criminal statutes among the 80 laws 
enacted to curb campus turmoil around the 
country. The suggestion was made in Con- 
gress that financial aid be permanently with- 
drawn from students convicted of criminal 
acts on campuses ; the Administration turned 
back that suggestion as excessively punitive, 
administratively cumbersome, and without 
clear legal precedent. 

The debate will last many years as to the 
true scope of the unrest during the 1969—70 
academic year; it was clearly not a television 
network’s inspiration, neither was it the typ- 
ical campus experience that year. Unrest was 
not widespread among the Nation’s 2,500 in- 
stitutions of higher education; possibly no 
more than 10 percent of the campus popula- 
tion was involved. Paradoxically, as the un- 
rest continued to capture media attention, 
the average youth of postsecondary school 
age remained as rooted in American values 
and traditions as his forebears. 

Four different poll-takers plumbed the 
value system of college and noncollege youth 
at some time during FY 70 and found the 
following : 
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• Approximately 72 percent of college students 
and 82 percent of noncollege youths believed 
"competition encouraged excellence." 

• 56 percent of students and 79 percent of non- 
students thought “hard work will always pay 
off.” 

• 76 percent of the students and 87 percent of 
the nonstudents believed “the right to private 
property is sacred.” 

Yet, student energies took other forms as 
well. OE allocated $700,000 in Cooperative 
Research funds to support 16 student- and 
youth-oriented projects. The majority were 



student initiated. The National Science 
Foundation, seeing that students were the 
moving force in its Undergraduate Special 
Projects Program, gave its first five FY 70 
grants to student-oriented and -managed re- 
search projects. Because interest in envi- 
ronmental problems ran high in all proposals 
coming into NSF’s Special Projects staff, the 
Foundation announced a new FY 71 pro- 
gram, Student-Originated Studies (SOS). 
The announcement was made on Earth Day, 
April 22, 1970. 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



VI. Federal-State Partnership 



Reform and intio .lion among Federal ed- 
ucation agencies \\ • clear themes during 
[•'Y 70. Thej' were, however, insufficient of 
themselves to bring about true change and 
increased responsivi uess by government. The 
President recognized the need to revitalize 
the Federal-State pat .nership as a way of 
giving new substan.' <> to reform and innova- 
tion. Mr. Nixon ir b . ted to Congress that 
“important areas • i‘ government dcrsion- 
making must be re • ■•■1 to the regions and 
locct.es where the p» us exist.” 

In FY 70, the 0; •. < f Education distrib- 
uted *2 billion— ov. :■!?' its budget— to the 

States in a variety :&togorical accounts, 
which the States in u - "n distributed to local 
education agencies •••:•.*. institutions. At the 
same time, OE distr.-c ;td an additional esti- 
mated $109 million i>. the State agencies 
themselves to stro •; then their leadership 
capabilities and to .•’»> or some of the plan- 
ning, evaluation, a? w > other administrative 
costs that are pan the bloc-grant over- 
head. 



Expanding Region, . /don 

Money by itself. !v>,. ever, could not an- 
swer all the needs ./ trong Federal-State 
partnership. By Pn ..entail order - , 10 re- 
gional boundaries w.-re established common 
to the Departments of Labor, Housing and 
Urban Development, and HEW, and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and the 
Small Business Administration. 

OF. established 10 new positions of Re- 
girmi 1 Commissioners of Education, directly 

*. \ 



responsible to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, but exercising “administrative, techni- 
cal, and programmatic direction for the re- 
view and approval of State plans, proposals, 
and amendments for regionalized programs.” 

As the decentralization — or regionaliza- 
tion — plans for education advanced, it was 
understood that the OE headquarters start at 
Washington would begin to confine itself 
more to issues of national policy and pro- 
gram direction, congressional relations, na- 
tional constituency relations, and the plan- 
ning and evaluation functions. The regions 
would handle the flow of funds and reports, 
conduct the required audits, provide immedi- 
ate technical assistance, and in general pro- 
duce a quicker response to client needs. 

The Fast Development .— In late August 
I960, IIEW initiated an effort to streamline 
Federal requirements for State assistance. 
Studies were begun on project grants, for- 
mula grants, and State plans. In OE, a Fed- 
eral Assistance Streamlining Task Force 
(FAST) was established. Its prime charge 
was to review all OE programs (nearly $2 
billion worth), group them as to common 
class (kind of grants, etc.), and begin to de- 
velop simplified, less time-consuming proce- 
dures for their handling at both the OE and 
recipient ends. 



An Evaluation Partnership 

Much of the success gained in Federal- 
State relations during FY 70 was built upon 
a base of candor and amity developed 
through the cooperative efforts of education 
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State Management Reviews 



officials from both levels of government par- 
ticipating in the Federal/State Task Force 
on Educational Evaluation. 

The Office of Education and the Council of 
Chief State School Officers agreed in August 
1968 on “their common concern for effective 
evaluation of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs in the United States.” The 
initial work plan of the task force was ap- 
proved in June 1969, and FY 70 became the 
first full year of intensive effort in three 
general areas: 

• “Jointly, to develop and install a common sur- 
vey instrument that matches both OE and 
State education agency management systems." 
(This resulted in the Consolidated Program 
Information Report, or CP1R, referred to 
earlier under Coding and Terminology.) 

• “Jointly, to develop and install pilot training 
programs for evaluation personnel in State 
end local education agencies." 

• "Jointly, to develop and implement a long- 
range program, of general and evaluative in- 
formation" about the schools. 

By the close of FY 70 task force efforts 
had resulted in : 

• A trial run of CPIR for FY 69, using datn 
collected from a national sample of local edu- 
cation agencies and pupils, staff, and expendi- 
tures by both pupil population group and 
services provided. 

• The Elementary School Survey, which gathers 
specific program information from a nation- 
ally representative sample of school districts, 
teachers, pupils, and administrators in ele- 
mentary education, making it possible to as- 
sess better the effectiveness of Fedcrnl educa- 
tion aid programs. 



The Office of Education continued its State 
Management Review Program for the 5th 
year during FY 70. A review involves the 
dispatch of an intensively trained 8-to-15 
member team to a State department of edu- 
cation for a week’s observation and discus- 
sion. Although begun in the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education as a bu- 
reauwide activity, the review teams have 
been expanded to include personnel of other 
OE line and staff units, as well as from the 
regional offices. 

Thirty States were visited under this pro- 
gram by the end of FY 70; all States will 
have undergone review within a 3-year pe- 
riod, when the cycle will begin anew. The 
reports of these reviews indicate the specific 
managerial problems faced by the State edu- 
cation agencies, and suggest how these prob- 
lems may be solved. Although the reviews 
are technically confined to State conduct of 
federally supported programs, most chief 
State officers invite examination of their 
total administration, since it is virtually im- 
possible to segregate the one from the other. 
The review teams bring from State to State 
exemplary practices they encounter, as well 
as solutions already found to problems which 
beset other States. 



Improving Local Research 

The Commissioner’s investment in innova- 
tion at the local level took several forms, in- 
cluding “small project” research support ad- 
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ministered through the regional offices. In 
FY 70, the Office of Education put $1.9 mil- 
lion into small research projects, those which 
cost $10,000 or less and can be completed 
within 18 months. The projects help develop 
an awareness of and capability for research 
at the “grass roots,” and provide for pilot 
studies and other significant small studies 
that would not be economical for larger, re- 
search-oriented institutions. 

A similar effort was made by the National 
Science Foundation. The NSF had been using 
personnel and resources from outside the 
schools and colleges to improve the quality of 
science instruction in all grades. However, in 
FY 70 NSF began to support the science im- 
provement capabilities of faculties and ad- 
ministrators within the schools themselves, 
encouraging local initiative with backup ad- 
visory groups. 

OE’s National Center for Educational 
Communication began in FY 70 to encourage 
and assist State and local education agencies 
to establish information service centers. Sig- 
nificant efforts thus far have been pilot dis- 
semination programs in the State education 
agencies of Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Utah. In each of these States, Federal funds 
have permitted the hiring of field agents who 
assist local educators in identification of edu- 
cational needs and problems. The field agents 
draw upon a reference and retrieval staff in 
the State agency for help in meeting these 
needs and problems. As required, specialists 
or consultants from the State agency may be 
enlisted to provide a district with technical 
assistance. Support has been provided to 
train personnel in these three State agencies. 
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If trends of the past few years continued 
in FY 70, local government expenditures for 
research probably reached $40 million. How- 
ever, only about 10 percent of this was for 
education research, conducted by school sys- 
tems. Federal agencies, therefore, have a real 
concern for building a research and develop- 
ment capability among local schools. Educa- 
tion, which has only 0.5 percent of its total 
annual outlay invested in research, can use 
all the new, capable help it can get in this 
important area. 

Cooperation in a National Objective: 
Education of the Handicapped 

A question lingers as to the ability of Fed- 
eral and State and local education agencies to 
work together effectively for a significant na- 
tional objective. One of the more positive il- 
lustrations of a hopeful answer is the way all 
levels of government have come together to 
aid the handicapped. 

A total of $169 million in Federal funds 
was earmarked for education of the handi- 
capped in FY 70. This program was high- 
lighted by a concept of “mutuality of plan- 
ning” between the States and the Federal 
Government. OE personnel and consultants 
met with State personnel in regional work- 
shops to develop plans and program objec- 
tives and then to set target dates for accom- 
plishing those objectives. The Federal Gov- 
ernment advocated child-centered, total State 
planning that brought personnel in handi- 
capped and special education programs to- 
gether with those in vocational education 
and rehabilitation, child development, Medi- 
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caid, and child health and welfare services. 
The Office of Education took on its own 
“accelerated demonstration strategy” in FY 
70, investing in major research and develop- 
ment projects from which State and local 
agencies could draw solid information and 
support. 

In FY 70, about $37.5 million went to 
State-operated and State-supported pro- 
grams for the handicapped. Most of the 
other funds — for teacher training, early 
childhood projects, special vocational educa- 
tion, and other programs — were expanded in 
providing services to handicapped children 
within the regular school and community set- 
ting. Nevertheless, of the estimated six mil- 
lion children with handicaps, about 3.8 mil- 
lion were receiving no services at all in FY 
70. After consultation with experts in the 
field. OE set as its target the provision of 
appropriate educational services to at least 
60 percent of the handicapped aged 3 
through 21 by 1976. 

Three general factors were identified by 
the Office as being as important as in reach- 
ing that target: 

• Better methods for early and accurate identi- 
fication 

• More effective and efficient technology for 
treatment 

• More sensitive, flexible educational policies 
and practices. 

A section of the June 1969 report of the 



National Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children recommended “better meth- 
ods of identification of those children in mi- 
nority groups who should not be considered 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed 
but simply as disadvantaged ; . . . [and] that 
adequate compensatory programs be devel- 
oped for the disadvantaged, instead of pursu- 
ing the present practice of assigning these 
children to classes for the mentally retarded 
or emotionally disturbed.” 



Areas of Federal Impact 

Laws enacted in 1950 sought to ease the 
tax burden of property owners in districts 
serving children connected to military instal- 
lations, to defense production in Govern- 
ment-owned facilities, to public lands (in- 
cluding Indian lands and National Parks), 
and similar Federal enterprises. In April 
1970, Congress included two additional cate- 
gories: Children of refugees and children 
who live in low-rent public housing. 

Congress appropriated $200,000 in 1969 
for a study of impact aid ; it was completed 
and sent to the Congress in December 1969. 
The study disclosed a high degree of over- 
compensation to many school districts and 
undercompensation to a few, an intolerable 
situation during this period of legislative, 
fiscal, and management reform in education. 
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VII. The Unfinished Agenda 



Neither programs nor nations nor people 
live in fiscal year compartments; the device 
of the fiscal year is only that — a device by 
which some order can be perceived among 
the many moving parts of contemporary his- 
tory. Hence, it may be fitting to treat certain 
FY 70 issues and events that may be more 
fully understood and discussed in FY 71. 



Higher Education Foundation 

A number of surveys of higher education 
were carried out in FY 70 indicating that 
colleges and universities were sliding stead- 
ily into large deficit budgets. 

The Federal Government had long em- 
ployed higher education for a variety of na- 
tional assignments but now declined to invest 
as heavily as before. Seeing, as partial re- 
sults of this decison, the closing of medical 
and dental schools, restrictions on nonresi- 
dent enrollments in State schools, reduction 
of faculty, and withholding of tensure, the 
Government tried a variety of measures for 
redress and relief. 

The President told the Congress, in his 
Message on Higher Education ; 

. . . the time has come for the Federal Govern- 
ment to help academic communities to pursue 
excellence and reform in fields of their own 
choosing • • • and by incans of their own choice. 

The Government ought to assume, Presi- 
dent Nixon said, that the choices of higher 
education would usually coincide with gen- 
eral national need. To demonstrate good 
faith, the Federal Government would estab- 
lish a National Foundation for Higher Edu- 



cation to do for colleges and universities 
what the National Science Foundation has 
done for basic research facilities and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for hospitals and 
clinics. The Foundation would be the advo- 
cate of higher education within Government, 
pressing the value of campus excellence, re- 
form, and innovation without a Federal 
leash. Legislation to create the Foundation 
was pending in FY 70. 



Aid to Colleges Serving Black Students 

The problems which beset higher educa- 
tion fall with particular force upon the tradi- 
tionally black colleges. Mainly private and 
church- related, generally lacking large en- 
dowments and wealthy alumni, these institu- 
tions rely heavily upon student tuition as 
< their primary source of income. Because tui- 
tion usually pays no more than half the cost 
of educating a student, severe dislocations 
have been caused by the recent inflation of 
academic salaries, construction costs, and op- 
erational requirements. 

With a few outstanding exceptions, black 
institutions have not participated to any ex- 
tent in Federal scientific research grants and 
contracts. They arc almost entirely under- 
graduate institutions, lacking graduate re- 
search and training components. 

Since passage of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, Federal funding of black colleges 
has markedly increased but has centered 
largely on student aid and the Developing 
Institutions Program which r-. located 57 per- 
cent of its funds to black colleges in FY 70, 
or $17 million. Student aid comprised 45 per- 
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^ cent of the total amount of Federal assist- 
/ ance to black colleges, against 21 percent for 
all institutions. 

A total of almost $125 million was distrib- 
uted by Federal agencies among more than 
100 black institutions in FY 70. This was a 
16 percent increase over FY 69 and repre- 
sented 3.4 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures for higher education ($3.7 billion in 
all). The Office of Education provided 68 per- 
cent of the total Federal support, or $84.6 
million. 



New Data for Education 

Several attempts have been made over the 
past 10 years to reorganize and rationalize 
educational research and development, for 
the creation of new resources. 

With more than 52 million students to be 
served — and with a goal of individually pre- 
scribed service — the dollars annually pro- 
vided for research (though in excess of $100 
million) are totally inadequate: President 
Nixon therefore proposed in FY 70 a Na- 
tional Institute for Education to bring into 
adequate focus the research needs of our 
schools. Research should move in tandem 
with new developmects in teacher training, 
school organization, community involvement, 
and finance. The Institute would be a self- 
starting, self-defending agency. 



Desegregation and 
Emergency School Assistance 

On July 3, 1969, the Attorney General of 



the United States and the Secretary of HEW 
issued a joint statement beginning: “This 
Administration is unequivocally committed 
to the goal of finally ending racial discrimi- 
nation in schools, steadily and speedily.” The 
statement served to tighten coordination of 
enforcement efforts by HEW and the De- 
partment of Justice, the agencies with pri- 
mary responsibility for school desegregation 
policy. 

Statistically, progress could be seen. In 
1967 about 14 percent of the black student 
population in the 11 Southern States were 
attending majority-white schools. In 1968 
this rose to 20 percent. During the 1969-70 
school year it went up again to approxi- 
mately 27 percent. This progress was accom- 
plished despite a low level of funding — $10.7 
million in FY 69, raised to $19.2 million in 
FY 70. 

In FY 70 OE’s Division of Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities supported five distinct 
program activities : 

• Direct technical assistance from Office of 
Education stafT 

• Technical assistance and institute training in 
university school desegregation assistance 
centers 

• Technical assistance units in State education 
agencies 

• Grants to local school districts 

• Training institutes in universities. 

Funds supported training for educational 
personnel through institutes sponsored by 16 
university school desegregation assistance 
centers, grants to 111 local education agen- 
cies for inservice programs, and six univer- 
sity institutes other than those in the cen- 
ters. 
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It is estimated that 17,000 teachers and 
other school personnel received training in 
the university institutes and local school dis- 
trict inservice programs. About 66,870 such 
personnel were reported to have been in- 
cluded in diverse kinds of training programs 
sponsored by the centers. 

Emergency School Aid Act of 1970 . — By 
mid-spring of 1970, some 220 school districts 
were under court order to desegregate by 
September; 496 districts were negotiating 
with HEW on acceptable plans begun in 1968 
or 1969, phasing into completion; and some 
500 school districts in the North and West 
were coming under review for possible viola- 
tions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The President asked Congress to enact the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, authoriz- 
ing $1.5 billion to be spent over 2 years to 
assist school districts in meeting two prob- 
lems — those caused by desegregation and 
those caused by racial isolation. 

Recognizing that the Emergency School 
Aid Act would probably not be passed in 
time for the 1970-71 school year, the Admin- 
istration requested $150 million in appropri- 
ations under existing authorities in the FY 
71 budget to launch an Emergency School 
Assistance Program to aid in the desegrega- 
tion of local school districts. (In August 1970 
Congress appropriated $75 million for this 
purpose.) 

National Origin Minority Program . — As 
FY 70 came to a close, the HEW’s Office for 
Civil Rights indicated that it would give new 
emphasis to dealing with “school discrimina- 
tion against national origin minority groups 
— the Mexican- Americans in the West and 



Southwest, the Puerto Ricans in the East 
and Northeast, the Chinese and Japanese of 
the West Coast.” The Secretary announced a 
new policy statement prohibiting specific 
types of discrimination based on national or- 
igin. The central focus of this program is 
English-language skills for non-English- 
speaking children. 

Teacher Training . — The Teacher Develop- 
ment for Desegregating Schools Program, 
begun in FY 70, will assume more promin- 
ence and promise. It provides funds for 
training to renew and enhance the profes- 
sional skills of educational personnel who 
serve or will be serving in recently desegre- 
gated schools. Other kinds of assistance are 
being marshalled for obtaining quality edu- 
cation for all children. As the President has 
said: “We must not permit the controversy 
about the progress toward desegregation to 
.detract from the shared purpose of all — bet- 
ter education and especially better education 
for the poor of every race and color.” 



Advisory Councils 

In Public Law 91-230, enacted in April 
1970, the Congress instructed the Executive 
Branch to establish six Office of Education 
advisory councils, enlarge one already estab- 
lished, and assist States in establishing a 
number of their own. On the other hand, sec- 
tion 438 of the law instructs the Commis- 
sioner of Education to review the work of 
each advisory council at his service and 
“abolish such advisory council or combine 
the functions of two or more advisory coun- 
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cils” if he considers such action in the public 
interest. The Commissioner is to report this 
to Congress by March 31 of each year in the 
Commissioner’s Annual Report and his rec- 
ommendations will take effect within 90 days 
“unless there is an objection to such action 
by either the Senate or the House. . . 

A review of the nature of these councils — 
including the councils established in calendar 
year 1970 — shows that they have been gener- 
ally established complementary to programs 
enacted into law. Congress had sought to 
bring nongovernmental advice and counsel 
into the service of the Executive Branch by 
creating such statutory advisory councils. 
This was manageable when the Federal Gov- 



ernment had a handful of major national ed- 
ucation programs to administer: Support of 
public libraries, vocational education, some 
cooperative research, and payments to land- 
grant colleges. Today, however, there are 
more than 100 programs, with much overlap, 
interdisciplinary administration, convergence 
strategies for gaining cost effectiveness, and 
other complexities of modern management. 

This would be a proper time to freeze the 
establishment of, and appointments to, any 
advisory councils serving education. A small 
staff of Office of Education personnel has 
therefore begun work on a 5-point program 
to be proposed to the Congress. 
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Part II. 

Organization and Structure of Education 



Organization 

The present organization of education in 
the United States is one of decentralized au- 
thority. The 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides that “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Since the responsibility for educa- 
tion is not mentioned in the Constitution, it 
is delegated to the States. Thus each State 
has the right and responsibility to organize 
and operate its educational system as it 
deeiua appropriate — subject to constitutional 
guarantees of the rights and privileges of 
United States citizens. 

The educational responsibilities of the 
Federal Government are to provide encour- 
agement, financial support, and leadership. 
The Congress of the United States has con- 
stitutional powers to allocate funds for edu- 
cation, but it has no direct control over edu- 
cation. Several departments within the Fed- 
eral Government make large expenditures on 
specific educational programs (e.g., the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of 
the Interior). The Federal agency having 
primary responsibility for education in the 
United States, however, is the Office of Edu- 
cation, within the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. The Office provides 
leadership and cooperates with institutions 
and professional associations in efforts to 
strengthen and improve public education. 
For more than a century, the Office has col- 
lected, interpreted, and disseminated a wide 
range of educational data and information 



on educational progress. In recent years, spe- 
cific Congressional legislation has called 
upon the Office of Education to administer 
many kinds of educational programs, re- 
search, and services. 

Since each of the States* is responsible for 
its own educational system, their practices 
and policies differ. In each State, the State 
department of education and its controlling 
State board of education and chief State 
school officer hold central authority for the 
State’s educational enterprise. The legisla- 
ture, as the source of power, enacts laws per- 
taining to education for both public and 
nonpublic schools in the State, but the State 
department of education and local school dis- 
tricts are responsible for the operation of the 
school system. 

The State board of education determines 
State educational policies in compliance with 
State laws. Board members are elected by 
the people or appointed by the State Gover- 
nor, and serve for terms ranging from 2 to 6 
years. They are empowered to formulate pol- 
icies relating to educational affairs such as 
allocation of school funds, certification of 
teachers, textbook and library services, prov- 
ision for records and educational statistics, 
and overall coordination of the State school 
system. The board’s responsibility may in- 
clude not only elementary and secondary 
schools but State institutions for teacher ed- 
ucation and special schools for the handi- 
capped. 



* In this context, States include the 50 States of 
the Union, the District of Columbia, and the out- 
lying areas. 
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The key education official and chief execu- 
tive officer of the State board of education is 
the chief State school officer. The title given 
to this official most frequently is Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction or State Com- 
missioner of Education, but he may also be 
called Superintendent of Education, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Superintendent of Public 
Education, or Secretary of Education. He 
may be elected by the people or he may be 
appointed by the Governor of the State or by 
the State board of education; he serves from 
1 to 6 years, his term of office usually deter- 
mined by the board. He is responsible for 
administering the State school system and 
implementing policies adopted by the board. 
As the key official of the board, he gives lead- 
ership to the staff of the State department of 
education, which is composed of supervisory, 
professional, and administrative personnel 
appointed by him or by the board. The State 
professional personnel of elementary, second- 
ary, and specialized fields of education work 
with local school officials in an advisory 
capacity to provide consultative and other 
services. 

Each State has provided for the establish- 
ment of local administrative districts and 
vested them with extensive authority and re- 
sponsibility for establishing and regulating 
the schools in their districts. Each local 
school district has a board of education, 
usually five to seven members elected by citi- 
zens of the school district. Within the limits 
of State policy, the local board operates the 
local school system. The functions of the 
board of education in determining educa- 
tional policies, and of the superintendent of 
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schools in executing these policies, include a 
broad range of duties and responsibilities. 
Together, the board and the superintendent 
are responsible for preparing the school 
budget and, in most cases, for determining 
the amount of local taxes necessary to 
finance the school program. They are respon- 
sible for employing teachers and other school 
personnel, for providing and maintaining 
school buildings, for purchasing school 
equipment and supplies and, in most cases, 
for providing transportation facilities for 
pupils who live beyond a reasonable walking 
distance from school. Their duties also in- 
clude enacting rules and regulations consist- 
ent with State law and regulations of the 
State department of education governing the 
operation of the schools. Thus, the limitations 
on the actions of school boards are those es- 
tablished by the State legislature and by the 
State education agencies. Most States have 
prescribed minimum standards for all local 
school districts. 

One of the unique characteristics of 
United States education is the degree to 
which schools are operated by local school 
authorities. The broad authority given local 
boards of education allows public educational 
programs to be responsive to the will of the 
people and the needs of the community. 

The decentralized character of the educa- 
tional system is even greater at the higher 
education (tertiary) level. This is because 
private higher education schools in the 
United States predated State departments of 
education. The early autonomy set them 
apart from the mainstream of publicly 
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financed schools and established a precedent 
for their relative independence. 

Higher education institutions in the 
United States offer diverse programs and 
vary in size and pattern of organization — a 
few are operated by units of local and State 
government but most are privately operated. 
They have achieved some degree of uniform- 
ity of standards and practices by affiliating 
with regional and national professional asso- 
ciations (including accrediting agencies). 

Most colleges and universities, whether 
under private or public auspices, are admin- 
istered by a governing body or board, usually 
known as a board of trustees, governors, or 
regents. Members of the board may be ap- 
pointed or elected for a specified period of 
time or for life. An institution charter, issued 
by the State, provides for procedures naming 
the first board of trustees and for selecting 
their successors. Board members of a pub- 
licly controlled institution usually are elected 
by the citizens of the State or appointed by 
the Governor. Board members of a private 
institution may be appointed by the board of 
trustees and in some colleges and universities 
the alumni may have a role in their selection. 
New organizational patterns are emerging 
which give students and faculty an increased 
share in the decisionmaking process that 
governs the operation of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The board of trustees makes decisions re- 
garding policies, management, and person- 
nel, but the president or chancellor of the 
university, with the administrative staff, is 
responsible for operating the institution. The 
board also selects the president, who, with 



the assistance of one or more vice presidents, 
directs the general administration of the in- 
stitution. In a small institution the dean of 
instruction may be responsible for adminis- 
tration and educational programs. He is as- 
sisted by departmental or divisional chairmen 
and by the faculties which work as commit- 
tees on the many problems and issues that 
can and do arise. Other administrative 
officials include the registrar, the director of 
admissions, the business officer, and the 
director of student affairs. 



Structure 

No major changes have taken place during 
1969-70 in the structure of education in the 
United States (figure 1). Elementary 
(primary) schools provide education for at 
least 6 years, and in some schools for 8 
years. The minimum entrance age is 6. Sec- 
ondary schools provide education for at least 
4 years and in some cases 6 years. The mini- 
mum entrance age is 12 or 14. The period for 
compulsory education covers 10 to 12 years 
within the age limits of 6-7-8 to 16-17-18. 
Completion of 12 grades of schooling is re- 
quired before entering postsecondary educa- 
tion. Higher education includes college-level 
curriculums pursued after graduation from 
high school. 

The school year for public elementary and 
secondary schools usually begins in Septem- 
ber and ends in June; the fiscal year usually 
starts in July. There is an increasing tend- 
ency to make educational opportunities avail- 
able to children throughout the year, includ- 
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ing the summer months, and in a variety of 
settings such as camps, after-school centers, 
and mobile schools. 

Schools in the United States are contin- 
ually experimenting with different plans of 
organization. Among the plans currently re- 
ceiving favorable attention is the “nongraded 
primary” school. The concept underlying this 
plan is to eliminate specific grade placement 
for each pupil and to allow continuous pro- 
motion during the primary classes. This plan 
allows the child to progress at his own rate 
in all subject areas. In some school systems 
the plan allows flexibility during the first 3 
or 4 years of school, and in some during the 
entire elementary period. Middle schools are 
gradually increasing in number. Combining 
the 4 grades from 5th through 8th, they 
stand midway between the early years of the 
elementary school and the final years of the 
secondary. 

The elementary school is composed of the 
nursery school and kindergarten (as begin- 
ning units) and of an additional 6 or 8 
grades, depending on the organizational 
structure. The nursery school, planned for 3- 
or 4-year-olds, may be for a period of 1 or 2 
years before the childern enter kindergar- 
ten. The kindergarten enrolls 4- or 5-year-old 
children for 1 or 2 years, prior to their en- 
trance to the 1st grade. In some school dis- 
tricts, the two beginning units overlap. Ap- 
proximately 73 percent of the 5-year-olds in 
the population are enrolled in kindergarten. 
The majority of children in the United 
States enter school at the age of 5 or 6 and 
progress through elementary and secondary 
schools. 



In the 8-4 plan used in many schools, stu- 
dents pursue grades 1 through 8 in an ele- 
mentary school, and grades 9 through 12 in a 
secondary school. The 6-3-3 plan provides 
for an elementary school of 6 grades and a 
junior and senior high school of 3 grades 
each. Smaller communities sometimes use the 
6-6 plan with 6 years each for both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs. The 
purpose of the different organizational plans 
is to make the best use of a school system’s 
physical facilities rather than to provide 
different curriculums of instruction at the el- 
ementary and secondary school level. 

The secondary level in the United States 
may be a 4-year program or a 6-year pro- 
gram if it includes the junior high school 
(grades 7 and 8) in its organizational plan. 
The usual entrance age for junior high 
school is 12 years and for senior high school, 
14 years. 

After satisfactorily completing 12 years of 
elementary and secondary education, a stu- 
dent graduates usually at the age of 17 or 18 
years. 

High school graduates may enter a junior 
or community college, a technical institute, a 
special career program, or a 4-year college. 
The junior or community college offers a 2- 
or 3-year program of study beyond the sec- 
ondary level. Programs usually include a cur- 
riculum leading to a certificate. Sometimes 
they give credits which may be used toward 
a bachelor’s degree in a 4-year college. Some 
programs are terminal in nature and prepare 
students to become proficient in one of a 
wide variety of semiprofessional and techni- 
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cal areas. They also may offer general 
courses of continuing education for adults. 

The community college is supported and 
controlled by the community in which it is 
located. It serves students in the immediate 
comuni ty and those who live within com- 
muting distance. Fees are reasonable and be- 
cause students live at home they have no ad- 
ditional expenses for room and board. 

The technical institute is an institution or- 
ganized as a division or department in a 2- 
or 4-year institution of higher education or 
as an independent institution of postsecon- 
dary education. It usually offers a 2- or 3- 
yeai terminal program which is designed to 
lead to employment in engineering-related 
occupations. 

The 4-year college offers a curriculum in 
the liberal arts and sciences and is author- 
ized to confer the bachelor’s degree on com- 
pletion of the 4-year program. The student 
may begin specialization at the undergradu- 



ate level. A college may be independent or an 
undergraduate division of a university. 

The university usually includes a college of 
liberal arts and sciences, one or more profes- 
sional schools, and a graduate school which 
offers advanced study and research. It is au- 
thorized to confer the bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees in liberal arts, profes- 
sional, and scientific fields. 

The professional school is either a major 
division of a college or university or an inde- 
pendent institution for study and research in 
such professional or technological fields as 
architecture, business, education, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, physical sciences, and 
theology. It offers programs which lead to a 
higher education degree and fulfill academic 
requirements for certification or licensure in 
fields of specialization. Depending on the 
field of training, entrance requirements vary 
from secondary school graduation to comple- 
tion of a preprofessional curriculum in a col- 
lege of arts and sciences. 
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Figure 1. — The structure of education in the United States 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Digest of Educationaf Statistics, 1970. 
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Part III. 

General Statistics on Education 



Note. — The charts and text of part III are 
prepared each year by the Office of Educa- 
tion’s National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics for this annual report on the progress 
of public education in the United States. 

The year 1969-70 was another period of 
continuous growth in enrollments, teaching 
staff, and Federal expenditures for educa- 
tion. Amendments to Federal legislation al- 
lowed continued assistance for ongoing pro- 
grams as well as the organization of new 
activities which centered on support for stu- 
dents, professional personnel, and* facilities. 
Sixty-two million people were actively in- 
volved in the educational enterprise, which 
cost about $70.6 billion, or approximately 7.6 
percent of the Gross National Product. 



Enrollment 

In fall 1969 almost 59 million students 
were enrolled in American educational insti- 
tutions from kindergarten through graduate 
school. This represented 29 percent of the 
Nation’s population of 203 million. From 
1968 to 1969 enrollment increased by about 
950,000, or 1.6 percent. The largest rate of 
increase (5.4 percent) was at the higher edu- 
cation level (table 1). 

In 1969 more than three-fourths of the 5- 
year-olds, 90 percent of the 16- and 17-year- 
olds, and over 50 percent of the 18- and 19- 
year-olds were attending school (table 2). 

In fall 1969 the enrollment in grades 9 
through 12 was equal to about 94 percent of 
the population 14 to 17 years of age (table 
3). 



Instructional Staff 

Between fall 1968 and fall 1969, a 3.8 per- 
cent increase took place in the instructional 
staff of institutions at all educational levels. 
This raised the total staff to 2,841,000. The 
highest rate of increase, 6.6 percent, 
occurred in public institutions of higher edu- 
cation (table 4). 

Between 1964 and 1969, the number of class- 
room teachers in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools increased by 22 percent. Dur- 
ing the same 5-year period, the number of 
pupils enrolled rose by only 10 percent. Thus 
the number of pupils per teacher decreased 
from 25.1 in 1964 to 22.7 in 1969 (table 5). 



Graduates 

In school year 1968-69 more than 2.8 mil- 
lion young people graduated from high 
schools. The number of girls graduating ex- 
ceeded the number of boys by 23,000. The 
total number of high school graduates was 
equal to about 78 percent of the 17-year-olds 
in the population. A decade ago only about 
65 percent of the young people earned high 
school diplomas (table 6). 

A total of 984,000 bachelor’s, first profes- 
sional, master’s, and doctor’s degrees were 
conferred in the United States in 1968-69 
(table 7). This was the largest number of 
degrees ever conferred in a single year. A 
further increase to 1,032,000 is estimated for 
1969-70. 

In 1968-69, at the bachelor’s and at the 
master’s level, more degrees were conferred 
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Table 1.— Enrollment in educational institutions, by grade level and by type of school: 
United States, fall 1968 and fall 1969 

(In thousands) 



Grade level and type of school 


Fall 

1968 


Fall 

1969 


Percent of 
change, 
1968 to 1969 


Total: elementary, secondary, and higher education 


57,982 


58,929 


1.6 


Kindergarten through grade 8 


36,785 


37,097 


.3 


Public school systems (regular full-time) 

Nonpublic schools (regular full-time) 1 

Other schools 12 


32,185 

4,400 

200 

14,269 


32,597 

4,300 

200 

14,532 


1.3 

-2.3 

.0 

1.8 


Public school systems (regular full-time) 

Nonpublic schools (regular full-time) 1 

Other schools 12 

Kindergarten through grade 12 


12,759 

1,400 

no 

51,054 


13,022 

1,400 

110 

51,629 


2.1 

.0 

.0 

1.1 


Public school systems (regular full-time) 

Nrknm ifoli/* crhnnlc froonlar fiitl.ftmp) i 


44,944 

5,800 


45,619 

5,700 


1.5 

-1.7 


liUlipUUIIVf dwliuuid \ICglllal lull Mil • 

Other schools 12 •••••••• 

Higher education: universities, colleges, professional 
schools, teachers colleges, and Junior colleges (degree- 
credit enrollment) 


310 

6,928 


310 

37,300 


.0 

5.4 



1 Jnd'udes^ederally operated schools, subcollegiate departments of higher education institutions, and residential schools for cxcep- 

> EsUmated^rom total enrollment, which also Includes undergraduate students in occupational programs not creditable toward a 
bachelor's degree. There were more than 600,000 of these non-desree-cred it students in 1969. f5 _ which includes 

Note.— Fall enrollment is usually smaller than school-year enrollment, since the latter is a cumulative figure which includes 

1*0 U R C*f : W ulsf De p a r t men/of^H ealthf Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, surveys and estimates of the National Center for 
Educational Statistics. 



Table 2.— Percent of the population 5 to 34 years old enrolled in school, by age: 
United States, selected years, October 1947 to October 1969 





Year 


Total, 
5 to 34 
years 


5 

years 1 


6 

years 1 


7 to 
9 

years 


10 to 
13 

years 


14 and 
15 

years 


16 and 
17 

years 


18 and 
19 

years 


20 to 
24 

years 


25 to 
29 

years 


30 to 
34 

years 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1947 




42.3 


53.4 


96.2 


98.4 


98.6 


91.6 


67.6 


24.3 


10.2 


3.0 


1.0 


1952 




46.8 


57.8 


96.8 


98.7 


98.9 


96.2 


73.4 


2&7 


9.5 


2.6 


1.2 


1957 




53.6 


60.2 


97.4 


99.5 


99.5 


97.1 


80.5 


34.9 


14.0 


5.5 


1.8 


1962 




57.8 


66.8 


97.9 


99.2 


99.3 


98.0 


84.3 


41.8 


15.6 


5.0 


2.6 


1967 




60.2 


75.0 


98.4 


99.4 


99.1 


98.2 


88.8 


47.6 


22.0 


6.6 


4.0 


1968 




60.0 


74.9 


98.3 


99.1 


99.1 


98.0 


90.2 


50.4 


21.4 


7.0 


3.9 


1969 




.... 60.0 


76.2 


982 


99.3 


99.1 


98.1 


89.7 


50.2 


23.0 


7.9 


4.8 



1 Includes children enrolled in kindergarten. 
SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 



of the Census, Currenf Population Reports, Series P-20. 
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